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question. But the inquiry respecting the fundamental aesthetic prin- 
ciple possesses many-sided correlations. 

"Modern society," says Hammacher, near the conclusion of his 
study, "is favorable to mediocrity, so far as accumulated traditions and 
the influence of the masses on political life and its agencies do not make 
claims upon it; otherwise modern life is, thanks to the growing com- 
plexity of existence and all its problems, favorable to men of talent, but 
it is inimical to men of genius"(p. 295). 

Isaac Loos 

State University of Iowa 



Le Socialisme et V Evolution de VAngleterre contemporaine. By 
Edotjard Gtjyot. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1914. 

The purpose of M. Guyot is to show the evolution of England in the 
direction of democratic collectivism. He draws hope from the recent 
history of the country and from the reasonable and practical character 
of its Socialism and its Socialists. But his confidence is based chiefly on 
the present political transformation through which the country is pass- 
ing. We are forced to acknowledge that England is capable of "com- 
plete and unexpected transformations" if we contrast "the restlessness 
of the present, the intensity of its labor conflicts, the novelty and bold- 
ness of its governmental initiative with the traditional prudence, the 
taste for the empirical and compromising, the respect for vested 
interests," which had hitherto characterized the country. 

The author begins with a sketch of the trade unions and the Labor 
party, follows this with an equally careful outline of the development of 
the present radical policy of the Liberal party, and concludes with analy- 
ses of the Socialism of Shaw and Wells, which serve to give some idea of 
the probable future development of radicalism and collectivism in 
England. 

Though in full sympathy with the tendency he writes about, the 
French author naturally does not share the peculiarly British illusion 
that mere nationalization, as of the railways, would be necessarily a step 
in collectivism. "Collective organization" is rather advanced by such 
measures as the taxation of unearned income and compulsory arbitra- 
tion (p. xv). On the other hand, he is no radical Socialist, but a Fabian, 
for he rejects all idea of class-struggle as a means to progress. 

Indeed he goes rather far in the other direction when he quaintly 
defines Socialism as "the powerful bond which unites man to man and 
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group to group." In a word, it is "the total force of evolution." This 
phrase marks the author's method. After the most careful, conserva- 
tive, and scrupulously exact analysis he rarely fails to indulge in gen- 
eralizations of this character — a typical procedure of the British Fabian 
school. This school is equally attached to facts and to ideas, to meticu- 
lous research and irresponsible speculations — as we see in this book, 
when, very properly, it passes from the successful but exceedingly 
limited practice of Fabian municipal Socialists and the timid and rela- 
tively barren tactics of the trade unions and their political party to the 
almost purely literary and thoroughly unscientific speculations of Wells 
and Shaw. 

Very careful and valuable is the analysis of the ideas of Wells with 
which Guyot closes his volume — for Wells's speculations are both typical 
of a strong current in British radical thought and are exceedingly stimu- 
lating and suggestive. The leading ideas in Wells's position as Guyot 
sees them are these: the state has for its function to defend the race 
against those who see nothing in life but a succession of pleasures, emo- 
tions, and interests, and the function of Socialism is to sketch out a 
methodic plan for human effort. This also seems to be Guyot's view. 
But Guyot proceeds to rationalize and to humanize Wells's etatisme in 
a way that is scarcely justified by the text. He even makes Wells out 
to be a pragmatist. It is true that the latter says, in his New Macchia- 
velli, that "humanity is engendered in desire and lives in desire," but it 
is rather too much to attribute to Wells the idea that "the individual 
alone has significance and reality." Undoubtedly Wells has profoundly 
moderated his state Socialism at many points, as when he says that only 
dead things, only things incapable of choice, will live in absolute obedi- 
ence even to the wisest laws. British radicals, however, in a reaction 
against sterile individualism have swung to the opposite extreme, which 
the French critic cannot or will not see. And Wells, who to some degree 
has reacted against this reaction, and attacked the bureaucratic ideal 
of Sidney Webb and the Fabian, is still in some measure an anti- 
individualist. 

Guyot, then, has not altogether assimilated British Radicalism and 
Socialism. He has not seen behind or beyond these movements. But 
he has completely, or very nearly, caught up with them. He has given 
to the French reader a reliable, all-round, and unified view of the recent 
political development of Great Britain, with the sole but important 
exception that he has neglected to cover the Imperialism and National- 
ism of these movements. And he has further provided one more piece 
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of evidence, for the students of every country, that there is a general 
drift and significance to recent British developments — whatever con- 
servatives or skeptics may say to the contrary. 

William English Walling 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 



The Renaissance of Motherhood. By Ellen Key. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. vii+171. 

The author condenses the thoughts of the entire book into the follow- 
ing words which appear in the preface: 

In this book I have spoken of the social means possible for calling forth a 
renaissance of motherhood. I have proposed the study of eugenics; a year 
of social service as preparation for motherhood; state pensions for mothers. 
.... But the real renaissance must come through an education of the feel- 
ings No renaissance is possible before mothers and teachers .... 

prepare the girls' hearts for love and motherhood And then will come 

indeed the new religion of the new century, the century of the child, now only 
a hope in the soul of some dreamers. 

Part I: Women and Morals. — In this section the author takes the 
stand without question that women have stronger intuitions and weaker 
powers of reason than men. Women as a rule have advanced the ethical 
evolution, but have occasionally had a retarding effect, as, for example, 
when the Icelandic women urged their men to avenge manslaughter by 
death rather than to accept fines. Woman's ethical conservatism has 
given a training in habits which finally became instincts in regard to 
what is right. This thought is met repeatedly throughout the book 
and one is led to believe that the author holds to the inheritance not 
only of acquired physical characteristics but also of acquired habits of 
thought. The feelings of sympathy and therefore morality have 
undoubtedly grown out of the family life. Woman has always considered 
it "moral" to submit to the social customs of the day even though it 
meant that she should be eaten or be compelled to kill her own child. 
Woman's chastity has not, as a rule, originated in "woman's nature," 
but has developed because she was considered as property. Neverthe- 
less, "Because of her motherhood, woman's sexual nature gradually 
became purer than man's." It is now the task of society to eradicate 
all traces of the earlier times when women and children were the property 
of men and to bring about a perfect equality in the marriage union. 



